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PREFACE. 

This  pamphlet  is  published  to  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  vexing  color 
problem.  If  its  publication  stimulates  a  move  careful  and  thorough 
examination  of  the  underlying  principles  involved,  it  will  have  served 
its  purpose.  The  four  papers  discuss  the  subject  from  four  standpoints. 
No.  1  states  the  position  as  an  " Experience."  The  wide  circulation 
given  this  paper  by  tlie  religious  press  of  this  country,  North  and  South, 
and  England,  and  the  deep  interest  awakened,  suggested  the  preparation 
of  the  next  paper.  No.  2  is  a  statement  of  the  piinciple  involved. 
These  two  papers  were  published  in  the  New  York  Christian  Advocate 
and  are  re-published  with  but  few  changes.  No.  3  was  intended  as  an 
application  of  the  principle.  It  was  delivered  as  an  address  at  the 
An^aversary  of  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society  of  the  New  York  East  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  April  8,  1887.  It  is  re- 
published from  the  Mt.  Vernon  Chronicle  which  furnished  full  and  elab- 
orate reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference  held  in  that  place. 
No.  4  was  prepared  as  a  brief  conclusion,  suggesting  that  the  position 
taken  was  in  harmony  with  Methodist  theory  and  Scriptural  truth. 
The  author  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  his  rea<lcrs,  whether  in  com- 
mendation or  condemnation.  Any  paper  or  magazine  reviewing  or 
discussing  the  Pamphlet  will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  a  copy  to  the 
author.  May  this  discussion  result  in  the  development  of  a  true  brother- 
hood in  Church  and  State,  unmarred  by  bigotry,  prejudice,  or  Gistc, 
is  the  sincere  desire  of  the  author, 

J.  Benson  Hamilton. 
346  East  79th  Street,  New  York  City. 


1. 

MY   EXPERIENCE   WITH    CASTE. 

A  vexed  question  is  up  and  will  not  down.  Many  are  asking,  "Can 
there  be  two  sides  to  a  question  and  both  be  riglit  V  It  is  easy  to  spealt 
wisely  and  consistently  of  caste  troubles  at  a  distance — say,  at  Chat- 
tanooga or  Carlisle — but  wisdom  and  consistency  have  a  new  task  when 
the  troubles  are  in  my  own  church  or  school.  As  a  slight  help  toward 
securing  an  answer  to  this  question  I  will  relate  an  experience.  It  may 
suggest  a  class-meeting  symposium  that  will  help  reveal  or  remove  the 
beam  in  the  Methodist  eye. 

At  a  recent  session  of  one  of  the  New  England  Conferences  I  made 
three  fruitless  endeavors  to  secure  the  floor  to  discuss  the  caste  ques- 
tion. I  was  prepared  to  speak  boldly  and  forcibly  for  principle  at  the 
expense  of  wicked  expediency.  I  was  determined  to  denounce  sul- 
phureously  the  diabolism  of  caste,  and  to  announce,  wdtli  all  the  en- 
thusiasm of  a  new  discoverer,  that  "  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all 
nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  earth." 

Dr.  Hartzel,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Freedraen's  Aid  Society, 
asked  a  question.  It  was  something  like  this  :  "What  would  be  the 
result  in  this  church,  or  any  other  in  this  Conference,  if  enough  negro 
families  were  to  bid  for  and  hire  pews  to  make  it  really  a  mixed  church 
and  congregation  f "  No  one  answered  the  question.  It  suggested  a 
new  train  of  thought  to  me.  As  I  waited  for  my  opportunity  to  speak, 
I  made  an  application  of  the  new  principle  to  my  own  work.  When 
the  opportunity  to  speak  presented  itself,  I  decided  to  postpone  to  a 
futm'e  occasion  the  remarks  I  had  prepared  with  such  unusual  care.  I 
was  pastor  of  a  church  which  boasted  a  very  large  and  interesting 
Sabbath-school.  One  of  the  teachers,  half-conscious  of  a  social  pre- 
iudice  against  colored  persons,  and  suspecting  the  feeling  to  be  evi- 
dence of  inbred  sin,  endeavored  to  do  penance  for  her  unconscious 
depravity.  She  invited  to  her  class  a  negro  lad.  It  was  an  unusual 
incident.  It  attacted  considerable  notice.  The  class  and  teacher  felt 
not  a  little  honored  at  being  the  bright  exception  in  the  whole  school. 
They  paid  such  attention  to  the  new  scholar  that  he  told  others,  and 
soon  the  majority  of  the  class  were  of  African  descent.  At  once  there 
was  trouble.  The  white  scholars  rebelled.  The  teacher  was  chagrined. 
To  scatter  the  unfortunate  colored  into  other  classes  was  but  to  further 
increase  the  trouble.  The  teacher  was  permitted  to  work  out  her  own 
solution  of  the  problem.  The  result  was,  the  first  class  soon  returned 
to  its  original  composition. 


Witliin  ten  minutes'  walk  of  the  churcli  was  a  negro  community  with 
over  one  hunilied  neglected  children.  The  African  church  was  dingy, 
with  bare  walls,  seats,  and  floor.  It  was  heavily  in  debt.  The  people 
were  very  poor,  the  school  was  entirely  lacking  in  all  the  necessary 
helps,  and  the  attendance  was  very  small.  Our  church  missionary  said 
to  me,  "  What  shall  I  do  about  visiting  colored  families  ?"  I  knew  that 
with  the  slightest  encouragement  we  could  turn  into  our  school  the 
whole  of  that  little  neglected  community.  What  would  be  the  effect 
upon  the  school  and  church  ?  It  required  but  a  moment's  thought  to 
answer.  I  saw  that  to  invite  into  our  school  and  congregation  those 
at  our  very  doors  would  disrupt  that  strong,  united,  and  prosperous 
church,  and  break  down  our  great  school.  We  were  now  crowded,  but 
the  introduction  of  one  hundred  colored  scholars  would  make  room 
in  abundance.  I  replied  to  the  missionarj',  ''  Go  only  to  white  families; 
neither  invite  nor  encourage  nor  receive  colored  scholars."  The  church 
was  composed  of  people  of  the  middle  rank  in  society.  The  members 
were  average  Christians,  sympathising  with  the  freedmen  in  their  mis- 
fortune ;  they  contributed  cheerfully  for  their  relief.  But  they  w'cre 
not  ready  for  the  abolition  of  the  color-line.  I  was  pastor  of  a  caste 
church.  Would  it  not  be  well,  before  we  rave  about  the  wicked  color- 
lino  in  the  South,  to  abolish  it  here  at  home  ?  "We  close  neither  school 
nor  church  by  proclamation  against  the  colored  man.  We  assume  that 
the  number  of  negroes  attending  will  always  be  so  small  as  to  be  ex- 
ceptional ;  hence,  we  need  neither  legislation  nor  advertisement  to 
keep  them  away.  Does  it  need  anything  more  than  the  simple  state- 
ment to  carry  absolute  conviction  to  all,  that  the  introduction  of  negroes 
in  any  considerable  number  in  any  school  or  church,  if  sufficient  to 
make  mixed  a  proper  term  of  description,  would  annihilate  the  school 
and  disrupt  the  church  ?  Before  we  paint  the  red  dawn  of  the  coming 
Judgment-day  because  of  the  wickedness  of  the  South,  would  it  not 
be  well  to  bo  clear  of  blood-guiltiness  in  the  North"? 

Where  in  all  the  North  is  the  color-line  abolished?  Where  can  a 
black  man  be  found  who  is  pastor  of  a  white  church?  or  where  is  there 
a  white  man  pastor  of  a  black  church?  or  where  is  either  a  black  or 
white  man  to  be  found  pastor  of  a  mixed  church?  Can  a  single  really 
mixed  congregation  be  found  in  any  Nortlieru  city,  town  or  hamlet? 
We  can  permit  and  eulogize  sporadic  cases  ;  but  when  the  sporad  ceases 
to  bo  an  individual  and  becomes  a  procreator  we  have  a  universal  rem- 
edy—oxtcnnination.  What  is  the  unvarying  custom  of  the  Christianity 
of  the  North  ?  It  is  separation  by  the  color-line.  In  every  community 
of  any  size  the  black  people  are  permitted,  or  forced,  to  worship  alone; 
they  have  shabby,  dingy  chapels  I'or  the  most  part,  and  live  at  a  poor 


dviug  rate.  Tbey  could  be  sccommodated  in  our  large,  beautiful  and 
prosperous  churches  with  ease  to  us  and  great  profit  to  them.  Wliy  do 
we  draw  the  color-line  ?  Is  it  not  because  the  knowledge  is  universal 
that  the  abolition  of  the  color-line  and  the  introduction  of  the  negroes 
among  us,  so  as  to  make  our  schools  and  churches  really  mixed, 
would  destroy  any  church  attempting  it?  Is  it  not  time  that  some  hater 
of  caste  should  make  the  attempt  to  illustrate  his  theories  by  proving 
that  a  mixed  school  or  church  is  in  harmony  ^vith  God's  plan  by  suc- 
cessfully establishing  one  ?  Only  one  will  do  to  start  with.  What 
city  will  ask  for  the  privilege  of  making  the  first  attempt  ?  Let  us  not 
all  speak  at  once.     Did  I  hear  "  Boston  1 " 


SEPARATION  BY  PREFERENCE. 

No  law,  whether  human  or  divine,  may  compel  mo  to  yield  ray  prefer- 
ence where  I  possess  a  right.  Either  may  suggest,  neither  may  con- 
strain. Society  is  based  upon  individual  preference.  I  prefer  company 
to  solitude.  Others  are  in  sympathy  with  that  feeling,  and  a  commun- 
ity is  established.  I  have  a  choice  as  to  the  kind  of  company  which  I 
deem  preferable  to  solitude.  Who  shall  say  "  Nay,"  if  I  infringe  upon 
no  one's  rights  ?  No  one  may  demand  the  pri\'ilege  of  my  companion- 
ship against  my  will.  In  society,  as  I  find  it,  I  select  my  associates  as 
an  individual  right.  Restraint  is  tyranny.  In  the  public  relations  of 
citizenship  in  a  community  I  find  myself  restricted  by  necessit}'.  I 
waive  temporarily  my  right  in  exchange  for  what  I  deem  satisfactory 
compensation. 

In  my  business  relations  I  am  compelled  to  meet  with  those  who  are 
distasteful  to  me.  I  reserve  the  right  to  say  to  those  with  whom  or  for 
whom  I  labor  or  trade,  "  Thus  far  and  no  farther."  In  public  convey- 
ances, schools,  and  all  institutions  established  for  the  community  at 
large,  I  waive  individual  preference.  I  do  it  voluntarily.  I  maj'^  not 
be  compelled  to  do  so.  Law  only  says  :  "  If  you  will  not  ride  with 
those  who  are  distasteful  to  you,  furnish  your  own  conveyance."  ''  If 
you  will  not  go  to  school  with  those  who  are  distasteful  to  you,  obtain 
your  education  some  other  way."  To  enact  a  statute  to  compel  associa- 
tion, even  in  public  relations,  would  be  regarded  as  atrocious  tyranny. 

When  I  seek  the  intimate  relations  of  domestic,  social  or  religious 
life,  I  instantly  resume  the  exercise  of  my  personal  right,  which  I  have 
temporarily  waived  in  my  public  relations.      The  closest  of  all  relations 
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is  based  upon  preference.  My  home  circle  is  liedi:retl  about  from  all  iu- 
tnifiion  by  tliose  distasteful  to  me.  I  deny  tlie  riglit  of  any  one  to  in- 
trude upon  the  privacy  of  my  domestic  circle. 

The  wder  circle  of  social  relations  is  a  union  of  homes.  Here,  as 
before,  my  preference,  the  coinmon  preference,  is  the  boundary,  never 
to  be  crossed  uninvited. 

In  the  wider  circle  of  church  life  the  same  principle  obtains.  In  my 
worship  I  exercise,  unchallenged,  the  right  of  preference.  I  seek  asso- 
ciation with  those  in  sympathy  with  me.  Uniformity  of  conviction  and 
custom  are  the  basis  of  church  life.  Doctrine  is  but  a  formulated  pref- 
erence as  to  the  statement  of  tiuth.  Polity  is  but  an  enacted  prefer- 
ence as  to  form  and  law  and  method.  Church  creeds  and  rules  are  but 
the  expressed  preferences  of  those  who  constitute  the  church.  Candi- 
dates are  tested  .by  examination  and  probation  to  ascertain  their  fitness 
to  be  safely  included  within  the  established  preference.  "No  person  has 
a  right  to  demand  admission  to  any  chm'ch,  whatever  his  qualifica- 
tions, without  the  consent  of  the  church.  Whatever  standard  it  may 
erect,  as  the  condition  of  membership,  does  not  exclude  from  the  church, 
but  from  a  church.  I  have  briefly  outlined  a  general  principle  univers- 
ally accepted. 

An  application  of  this  principle  to  the  so-called  color  problem  will 
prove  it  to  be  of  very  easy  solution.  If  Anglo-Saxons  and  Negroes 
prefer  to  associate  with  each  other,  no  one  has  a  right  to  object,  if  the 
preference  is  mutual  and  unconstrained.  If  either  prefers  to  bound  as- 
sociation by  race  lines,  who  has  a  right  to  object  ?  If  association  is 
not  based  upon  the  preference  of  both,  it  is  a  violation  of  right. 

The  policy  of  Methodism  is  to  grant  to  all  its  members  the  exercise 
of  the  right  of  preference  wherever  and  whenever  possible.  The  Ger- 
man may  not  be  constrained  to  hear  the  Gospel  in  a  foreign  tongue  if 
he  prefers  his  own  vernacular.  The  Negro  may  not  be  compelled  to 
crush  or  chill  his  religious  emotions  by  worship  with  his  colder-blooded 
Anglo-Saxon  })rother  if  he  prefers  to  worship  with  his  own  race. 
Where  association  is  left  to  regulate  itself,  it  becomes  almost  wholly  an 
expression  of  preference.  By  common  consent  at  first,  and  later  by 
legal  enactment,  our  people  were  divided  into  German  and  Swedish 
Methodists,  and  colored  and  white  Methodists.  Churches  were  estab- 
lished for  the  different  races,  using  their  own  tongues  and  regulating 
the  character  and  form  of  th(3  worship  largely  according  to  race  pe- 
culiarities. Wherever  possible  these  race  churches  were  associated  to- 
gether in  race  Conferences.  We  have  German  Conferences,  colored 
Conferences,  and  white  Conferences.  To  avoid  friction  in  the  mingling 
and   arranging   of  these   diverse  interests,  the  right  of  preference  must 


be  clearly  rlefined  and  sacredly  protected.  If  the  German  prefers  to 
worship  with  his  own  race  in  his  own  tongue,  the  African  must  prefer 
to  let  him  do  so.  If  the  African  prefers  to  worship  unrestrained  among 
those  of  liis  own  race,  and  according  to  the  peculiarity  of  his  own  tem- 
perament, the  Anglo-Saxon  must  prefer  to  let  him  do  so.  The  intru- 
sion of  either  upon  the  other  is  a  violation  of  right  which  ought  to  be 
rebuked  by  all. 

Our  class  meeting  symposium  has  so  far  received  but  two  ex- 
periences, one  in  Kansas*  where  the  mixed  congregation  is  nine-tenths 
white,  with  a  white  pastor.  This  needs  just  a  little  more  mixing  before 
being  fairly  quoted  as  either  an  illustration  or  a  precedent.  An  emin- 
ent New  England  clergyman  furnishes  the  following  experience  :t 

"  My  testimony  for  the  class  meeting  symposium,  would  be  that  some 
twenty  years  ago,  when  pastor  of  a  leading  church  in  the  New  England 
Conference,  a  colored  Methodist  church  of  some  thirty  or  forty  members 
was  without  a  pastor  for  nearl}'  a  year.  I  was  much  among  them, 
visiting  their  sick,  attending  their  funerals  and  weddings,  and  supplying 
as  best  I  might  their  lack  of  pastoral  care.  Thinking  there  was  little 
prospect  of  their  being  able  to  support  a  pastor,  I  suggested  to  my 
official  board  that  they  be  invited  to  unite  with  us,  whereupon  a  un- 
animous and  cordial  invitation  was  extended  to  them.  Like  most  of 
our  colored  brethren  in  the  South  and  elsewhere,  they  preferred  to 
remain  "separate."  But  had  they  accepted  the  invitation,  we  should 
have  had  what  would  have  been  pronounced  a  ''mixed  church  and 
congregation." 

This  New  England  experience  is  strangely  incomplete.  It  is  a 
similar  case  with  the  matrimonial  experience  of  a  maiden  lady  who 
said  :  "  Twenty  years  ago  I  was  inclined  towards  matrimony,  but  the 
man  was  not."  Had  the  invitation  been  accepted  by  the  colored  church 
and  had  the  two  churches  been  really  made  one,  and  therefore  a  mixed 
church,  the  experience  as  to  the  result  would  have  been  to  the  point, 
and  just  what  is  needed.  "What  is  wanted  is  not  an  experience  of  a 
mixing  that  would  not  mix  twenty  years  ago,  but  of  a  mixing  to-day. 

Is  not  the  very  incident  mentioned  a  capital  illustration  of  the  prin- 
ciple we  are  discussing?  The  colored  church  declined  to  unite  with  the 
white  church.  It  preferred  to  remain  separate.  Suppose  the  white 
church  had  sought  by  pressure  to  force  the  two  churches  into  one  in 
spite  of  the  plain  and  emphatic  preference  of  the  minority,  it  would  have 
been  resented  and  resisted  as  a  violation  of  the   right  of  the  colored 

*X   T    Chris.  Adv.,  ilarch  10,  1887. 
■:X.  Y    Chris   Ad'J-,  Feb.  24,  1887. 
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cbnrch.  Suppose  the  colored  church  had  demanded  to  he  received,  and 
attempted  to  compel  its  reception  as  a  part  of  the  white  churcli,  would 
it  not  have  been  a  violation  of  the  right  of  the  white  church?  The 
separation  by  preference  violated  no  right.  No  principle  was  involved. 
It  was  a  question  of  mere  expediency  in  church  methods.  If  to  prefer 
separation  from  the  other  race  was  caste  prejudice,  then  the  colored 
church  was  a  caste  church,  and  a  sinner.  The  caste  demon  is  but  a 
ghostly  hobgoblin  which  needs  but  to  be  faced  to  be  robbed  of  its 
terrors.  He  is  no  friend  of  the  Negro  who  denounces  "separation 
by  preference"  as  a  sin,  and  by  shouting  '^  caste  !"  suggests  or  induces 
the  black  man  to  force  association  which  is  offensive,  because  it  is 
not  preferred.  Tlio  furore  will  only  intensify  existing  antagonism  and 
increase  race  prejudice. 

To  make  a  fair  application  of  this  principle,  let  us  eliminate  the 
perplexing  factor  which  is  the  chief  element  in  the  present  agitation. 
We  will  alxilish  the  color-line,  and  take  two  races  of  the  same  color, 
but  of  different  blood  and  tongue. 

Suppose  in  a  certain  section  of  the  country  the  German-speaking  and 
p]nglisli-spcaking  poj)ulation  are  so  arrayed  against  each  other  upon  race 
lines  as  to  forbid  social  mingling.  Intermarriage  is  a  disgrace  to  both. 
There  is  no  possibility  of  reaching,  for  educational  or  religious  pur- 
poses, the  great  bulk  of  the  Germans  save  through  schools  and 
churches  in  harmony  with  their  race  preference?.  To  every  appeal 
they  respond  with  stolid  indifference;  to  every  argument  they  reply  with 
a  smile  and  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  The  folly  of  their  prejudice  is 
eloquently  portrayed.  Tiiey  are  reminded  that  originally  all  men 
were  of  one  race  and  spoke  the  same  tongue  ;  that  in  the  future  there 
will  doubtless  be  but  one  race  and  one  tongue.  They  simply  reply : 
"  We  prefer  the  customs  and  the  tongue  of  our  fatherland.  We  are 
proud  of  our  race,  and  are  determined  to  keep  it  pure  from  the  taint  of 
Anglo-Saxon  association." 

To  every  accusation  that  their  caste  prejudice  is  sin,  they  smilingly 
say  :  "  If  it  is  a  sin  to  decline  association,  it  is  as  great  a  sin  to  compel 
association.     We  are  all  sinners  together." 

Here  is  the  problem.  Shall  concession  be  made  to  race  prejudice, 
and  an  attempt  be  made  to  educate  and  evangelize  this  people  upon  the 
line  of  race  prefcreuce,  or  shall  they  be  left  in  ignorance  and  irre- 
ligion  ? 

The  attempt  to  break  down  this  ra(;e  prejudice  is  greatly  complicated 
when  we  are  rciininded  that  already  concession  has  been  made  by  the 
separation  into  German  churches  and  German  Conferences  in  other  por- 
tions of  the  country.     The  Germans  say  :  <'  Whatever  principle  may  be  . 
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involved  is  already  conceded  in  our  favor  by  your  race  churches  and 
race  Conferences  elsewhere.  If  you  sincerely  desire  to  educate  and 
evangelize  us,  give  us  race  churches,  race  Conferences,  and  race 
schools." 

The  Church  authorities  appeal  for  ntoney  to  educate  and  evangelize 
both  races.  Special  and  particular  announcement  is  made  that  contri- 
butions are  not  exclusively  for  either,  but  for  both.  The  churches,  the 
Conferences,  the  schools,  will  all  be  Methodist,  but  some  will  be  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  some  German.  Many  schools  have  been  established  for  the 
Anglo-Saxons  to  which  the  Germans  have  been  invited.  The  few  who 
accept  the  invitation  but  emphasize  the  prejudice  of  the  many  who  re- 
ject it.  A  school  is  established  for  the  Germans.  The  buildings  are 
erected.  The  Germans  accept  it  as  a  school  for  Germans.  They  con- 
tribute toward  its  erection.  A  large  list  of  German  scholars  is  obtained. 
The  day  the  school  is  opened  two  Anglo-Saxons  appear  and  demand  to 
be  received  as  scholars. 

Those  in  charge  of  the  school  say  :  "  You  are  aware  of  the  prejudice 
against  your  race ;  you  know  that  this  school  was  established  for  Ger- 
mans ;  that  there  are  many  schools  to  which  you  can  go  without  opposi- 
tion ;  to  admit  you  here  will  imperil,  possilily  destroy  this  school ;  it  will 
certainly  defeat  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  established." 

In  reply  the  Anglo-Saxons  say  :  "We  prefer  a  mixed  school ;  we  are 
Methodists;  this  is  a  Methodist  school;  we  have  a  right  to  come  here, 
and  demand  to  be  admitted  ;  to  exclude  us  is  to  pander  to  a  senseless 
and  wicked  prejudice  and  commit  a  grave  moral  wrong." 

Those  in  authority  say  :  "  To  prefer  to  go  where  you  are  assured  your 
presence  is  oflfensive  is  to  exhibit  as  great  moral  perversity  as  for  others 
to  prefer  to  get  along  without  you.  Your  preference  does  not  beget 
right ;  to  gratify  your  preference  we  must  violate  the  preference  of  one 
hundred  who  have  as  much  right  to  a  preference  as  you  have.  Your 
preference  cannot  be  made  the  standard  for  the  management  of  this  in- 
stitution. We  exclude  you  because  the  policy  of  Methodism  is  separ- 
tion  by  preference.  We  are  commissioned  to  decide  whose  preference 
ehall  be  made  the  standard." 

The  sober  second  judgment  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  will  say,  when  the 
temporary  fluiTy  has  exhaueted  itself,  "  Served  them  right." 
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3. 

EXCLUSION   OF   THE   UN-PREFERRED^    LEGAL 
AND   LOGICAL. 

If  my  daiigliter  lives  to  the  *ge  of  my  grandmotlier,  she  will  see  in 
the  United  IStates,  a  population  equal  to  that  of  Europe  to-day.  A 
French  statistician  not  loug  since  amused  himself,  and  amazed  his  asso- 
ciates by  giving  them  the  results  of  his  studies  of  the  United  States 
census  of  1880.  He  estimated  the  future  growth  of  our  nation  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  past.  He  was  himseK  astounded  at  the  startling  pic- 
ture. 

Americans  are  so  accustomed  to  hearing  and  telling  wonderful  sto- 
ries, that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  create  surprise.  It  was  a  typical 
American  who  gazed  unmoved  into  the  crater  of  a  burning  volcano. 
He  was  sneeringly  asked,  "  Have  you  anything  like  that  in  America  V 
•*  No,"  he  drawled,  "  but  we  have  a  waterfall  that  can  put  it  out  in  five 
minutes." 

The  railway,  the  telegraph,  the  telephone  have  annihilated  distance. 
There  is  no  beyond.  Everywhere  is  next  door.  The  man  who  with 
thirty  minutes'  preparation  can  take  a  grip-sack  and  travel  thousands  of 
miles,  with  all  the  comfort  of  his  own  home,  or  can  telegraph  across  the 
continent  and  receive  an  answer  in  an  hour,  or  can  ring  a  bell  and  con- 
verse with  a  friend  or  patron  a  hundred  miles  awa\' ;  has  but  a  vague 
idea  of  distance  or  magnitude.  He  so  thoroughly  believes  in,  and  is  so 
completely  absorbed  by  the  present,  that  he  takes  comparatively  little 
interest  in  the  future.  Tell  him  that  the  population  of  the  glo))o  can 
move  to  Rhode  Island  and  have  twenty  square  feet  of  land,  he  will 
reply,  "  Yes,  of  course  !"  Tell  him  that  if  the  people  of  the  United 
States  moved  to  Texas,  they  would  have  more  room  than  the  popula- 
tion of  France;  he  would  reply,  "certainly,  considerably  more." 

He  would  listen  unmoved  to  statements  like  these.  If  Texas  were 
as  densely  so; tied  as  Great  Britain  her  population  would  be  fifty  per 
cent,  larger  than  the  United  States  in  1 880. 

If  the  United  States  were  settled  as  densely  as  Great  Britain,  we 
would  have  a  population  of  1,100,000,000,  or  throe-fourths  the  popula- 
tion of  the  globe. 

If  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe  were  to  move  to  us  this  year,  we  could 
give  every  mnn,  woman  and  child  four-fifths  of  an  acre  of  land  from 
the  unoccupied  pasture  land  of  our  western  prau-ies. 

The  Frcncliman  contemplated  the  possibility  of  this  "Western  Con- 
tinent dominated  by  a  nation  whoso  population  would  be  1,600,000,000, 
or  100,000,000  more  tlian  the  population  of  the  globe. 
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Our  future  contains  many  startling  siiri)ris('s  and  amazing  possi- 
bilities. Tlie  wisest  statesmanship  stands  appalled  when  asked  to  lay 
the  foundations,  or  shape  the  policy  of  a  nation  destined  to  number  so 
many  millions.  Many  grave  problems  of  sociology  and  political  econ- 
omy press  for  solution  in  the  light  of  ii  glimpse  as  far  forward  in  our 
liistory  as  we  have  backward.  No  more  threatening  shadow  darkens? 
our  horizon  than  that  cast  by  the  Black  Giant  of  our  South  land. 

An  Oriental  legend  relates  how  an  imprisoned  spirit  plead  for  release 
from  captivity,  and  when  it  was  set  free  became  a  giant  that  seemed  to 
fin  the  earth.  A  crouching  slave  cried  out  for  freedom.  The  shackles 
had  scarcely  been  stricken  from  his  hands  before  he  stood  up  a  giant 
whose  rapid  growth  threatened  to  fill  the  land. 

Some  one  was  asked  "What  shall  we  do  with  the  Negro  f  You 
would  better  ask  "What  will  the  Negro  do  with  us?"  was  the  quick 
reply. 

1.  The  Blade  Giant  is  growing. 

I  heard  a  colored  minister  deliver  an  address  filled  with  statistics  of 
the  possibilities  of  the  future  of  his  race.  In  the  South  the  whites 
number  12,000,000;  the  negroes,  6,500,000.  While  the  white  race  in 
the  nation  by  birth  and  immigration  increased  but  29  per  cent.,  the  in- 
crease among  the  blacks  by  birth  alone  was  35  per  cent.  In  70  years 
the  negroes  of  the  South  will  number  50,000,000.  The  whites  will  be 
outnumbered  in  a  constantly  increasing  majority,  if  the  black  vote  is 
counted ;  if  uncounted  or  suppressed  a  bloody  war  of  races  will  inevit- 
ably result. 

2.  This  BlacJc  Giant  is  ignorant. 

The  density  and  universality  of  this  ignorance  is  appalling.  To  his 
liands  has  been  committed  vast  power  and  unlimited  opportunity  to  af- 
fect the  destiny  of  the  nation.  The  exercise  of  the  former  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  latter  unceasingly  imperil  every  national  interest. 
What  popular  government  is  safe  whose  destiny  is  in  ignorant  hands? 
153  of  the  201  electoral  votes  necessary  to  elect  a  President  are  fur- 
nished by  the  South.  In  1880,  1,354,000  illiterate  votes  were  cast  in 
the  South,  944,000  of  them  by  black  hands.  One  third  of  the  whole 
southern  vote  is  illiterate.  This  ignorance  is  increasing.  The  work  of 
education  is  not  keeping  pace  ^vith  the  increase  of  our  population.  The 
negro  scholars  increased  in  the  year  '80  to  '81,  125,000,  but  the  enroll- 
ment in  school  was  only  about  one-seventh  of  this  number.  Instead  of 
decreasing  the  black  cloud  of  ignorance  that  shrouds  the  South,  wo  are 
permitting  the  shadows  to  darken. 

3.  The  Blach  Giant  is  the  slave  of  sin. 

Licentiousness  and  intemperance   are   binding  him   in  more  galling 
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cliaiiis  than  those  from  whicli  he  was  freed  by  the  war.  Ignorance  and 
vice  are  the  allies  of  the  corrupt  politician.  Keep  a  voter  ignorant  or 
make  him  a  drunkard,  and  he  is  invariably  the  tool  of  a  demagogue. 
The  rule  works  as  invariably  South  as  North.  An  intelligent  Southern 
clergyman  said  to  me  "  In  the  North,  ignorance,  vice  and  intemperance 
seem  to  be  the  natural  allies  of  the  Democratic  party.  But  when  you 
go  South  to  my  home  it  is  reversed.  They  are  the  allies  of  the  Repub- 
lican party.  In  the  North  the  saloon  is  a  Democratic  headquarters;  in 
the  South  it  is  Kepublican."  This  may  account  for  the  rapid  spread  of 
])rohibition  in  the  South. 

Here  is  the  problem— How  can  the  Black  Giant  be  transformed  into 
the  St.  Christopher  of  America.  Law  cannot  do  it.  Law  cannot  abolish 
crime.  It  can  only  make  it  dangerous  or  costly  to  commit  it.  The 
Gospel  does  propose  to  abolish  sin  by  transforming  the  sinner.  It 
alone  can  save  the  nation,  by  saving  from  sin  the  nation's  enemies. 
Not  legislation,  but  salvation  is  America's  hope.  Saving  the  soul  and 
educating  the  mind  are  each  halves  of  one  woik.  The  work  is  incom- 
plete, however  thoroughly  one  may  be  done,  if  the  other  is  undone.  At 
the  very  outset  we  are  met  with  a  new  factor  which  almost  hopelessly 
complicates  the  problem. 

Eace  preference  or  prejudice  has  built  a  wall  between  the  two  races 
in  the  South,  impassable  save  in  one  direction,  and  that  dowTi,  from 
white  to  black.  Instead  of  being  leveled  down  by  the  advancing 
years,  this  wall  is  being  strengthened  by  the  aid  of  the  mutual  anti- 
pathies and  the  mutual  pride  of  the  better  part  of  both  races.  The 
trend  of  events  now  compels  a  new  study  of  the  problem  and  a  close 
analysis  of  the  ever-shifting  conditions.  Fanaticism  and  frenzied  in- 
spiration should  be  hushed  into  silence  by  the  indignant  rebuke  of  every 
thoughtful  brother  of  man  and  son  of  God. 

Christianity  is  an  uncompromising  iconoclast.  It  tolerates  no  idol- 
atry. Its  mission  is  the  destruction  of  every  idol.  It  does  not  stride 
through  idolatrous  temples  with  hammer  in  hand  to  dash  to  fragments  the 
false  gods  there  enshrined.  Wherever  its  mistaken  followers  have  exerted 
force  to  uproot  sin,  seeming  victory  has  reacted  into  disastrous  defeat. 
The  Divine  method  of  extirpating  sin  is  to  regenerate  the  sinner. 
Christianity  has  everywhere  successfully  banished  idolatry  by  en- 
lightening and  evangelizing  the  idolaters.  Mahomet's  sword  made 
subjects  but  not  converts.  Jesus  needs  no  idol-breaker's  hammer  to 
break  the  sinnei-'s  heart.  He  wins  by  love  those  who  would  rebel 
against  force. 

Custom  is  a  law  written  or  unwritten,  of  human  institution,  by 
growth,  development,  or  enactment.     The  ugly  word   Caste   is  but  the 
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observance  of  existing  custom.  It  is  not  necessarily  sin  to  recognize  it 
or  concede  to  it.  Life  in  human  society  would  ])e  scarcely  possible  to 
him  who  would  trample  under  foot  all  social  customs  or  refuse  to  re- 
cognize class  distinctions. 

Paul  in  his  missionary  work  avoided  donflict  with  custom  wherever  it 
was  possible  without  the  sacrifice  of  principle.  He  recognized  it  so 
frequently  and  conceded  to  it  so  completely  as  to  make  him  an  em- 
barassing  obstacle  to  some  so-called  modern  reformers.  In  oriental 
countries,  no  caste  line  is  more  closely  drawn  than  that  which  separates 
the  sexes.  Paul  explicitly  recognized  this  and  rebuked  the  officious 
women  who  disgraced  Christianity  by  trampling  under  foot  the  laws  of 
society  in  its  name. 

In  India  our  missionaries,  backed  by  the  iron  hand  of  England's 
police  and  soldiery,  disregard  many  caste  distinctions,  but  they  find 
themselves  powerless  before  that  which  separates  the  sexes.  The 
Zenana  woman  have  to  be  reached  by  concession  to  caste.  Female 
missionaries  to  women  is  the  church's  compromise  with  Indian  custom. 
It  is  but  ordinary  prudence  in  religious  work  to  avoid  the  complication 
of  an  unnecessary  conflict  with  custom.  If  custom  is  sin,  the  Gospel 
smites  it  as  sin ;  if  but  a  foolish  tradition,  or  useless  habit,  or  senseless 
prejudice,  it  will  disappear  before  the  rising  light  of  education  and 
culture.  An  attempt  to  break  down  custom  by  force  is  not  the  pro- 
vince of  the  church.  The  minister  of  Jesus  Christ  is  not  a  teacher  of 
good  manners,  polished  breeding,  or  social  amenities.  He  is  a  preacher 
of  the  Grospel  which  begets  all  graces  of  body,  mind,  and  soul. 

No  truth  is  more  clearly  established  by  reasoning  or  experience  than 
that  my  individual  right  includes  the  choice  of  a  residence,  mode  of 
living,  custom  of  society  and  circle  of  association,  unhindered  by  the 
choice  of  others.  The  only  restriction  being  that  I  must  trample  upon 
no  right  of  others,  and  must  possess  the  approval  of  those  affected  by 
my  choice.  The  application  of  this  principle  to  the  daily  experience 
of  human  life  renders  it  an  axiom,  it  were  folly  to  attempt  to  prove. 

To  seek  a  residence  where  other  rights  have  pre-empted  what  I  de- 
mand, the  law  punishes  as  trespass. 

To  introduce  into  a  community  possessing  fixed  habits,  protected  by 
la\vs,  a  mode  of  living  in  violation  of  public  sentiment  is  prohibited  as  a 
nuisance. 

To  establish  a  custom  in  society,  repugnant  to  those  constituting  it, 
is  branded  as  ill-breeding,  and  punished  by  banishment  from  society. 

To  force  entrance  into  a  circle  of  association  uninvited  or  undesired» 
is  to  excite  universal  disgust,  and  court  unceremonious  ejection. 

To  assert  that  the  monopoly  of  place,  the  vicious  manner  of  life,  the 
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foolish  social  custom,  the  unjust  individual  preference  are  all  wrong  and 
need  to  be  righted,  warrants  no  one  in  an  attempt  to  do  so  by  force.  If 
wrong,  each  may  be  righted  in  a  legitimate  way.  The  forced  abolition 
of  distinction  cr  destruction  of  restriction  that  bar  my  way  to  the  attain- 
ment of  my  preference  would  -be  resisted  as  atrocious  tyranny,  and  a 
vicious  violation  of  individual  right. 

The  Gospel  of  Christ  can  never  be  used  as  an  iconoclast's  hammer  to 
shatter  the  idols  of  custom  without  intensifying  and  increasing  the  orig- 
inal evil.  The  iconoclast  and  the  idolater  are  often  found  equally 
guilty  before  God  of  sin  and  selfishness.  If  the  truth  is  honestly  ac- 
cepted by  each,  the  idol  and  the  hammer  will  be  destroyed  together. 

Race  preference  is  guarded  by  the  inviolability  of  individual  right  as 
completely  as  if  by  legal  enactment.  Race  preference  creates  custom. 
Custom  written  or  unwritten  is  a  law  which  draws  a  line  of  separation. 
Separation  is  caste  ;  but  caste  is  not  sin,  although  it  may  be  made  sin.- 

A  study  of  this  problem  from  the  standpoint  of  individual  right  dis- 
pels the  mist  with  which  the  issue  has  been  clouded.  Theories  are  eas- 
ily originated  and  seem  perfectly  impregnable  until  experience  proves 
them  utterly  impracticable. 

The  abolition  of  the  color-line  is  a  visionary  dream  worthy  only  to 
be  called  a  phantasm.  No  one  expects  it.  None  would  be  more  sur- 
prised by  its  effects  than  those  who  advocate  it.  The  wisest  and  best  of 
both  races  scout  it  as  impracticable  and  undesirable. 

The  color-line  in  America  is  interpreted  to  mean  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  African  and  Anglo-Saxon  races.  There  seems  to  be  a  mor- . 
bid  sentiment  associated  with  the  race  problem  touching  these  two  races 
whicli  makes  it  impossible  to  discuss  it  impartially.  It  would  simplify 
the  matter  greatly  to  make  the  color-line  yellow  instead  of  black. 
The  Chinese  are  too  few  and  too  far  away  to  make  a  decision  against 
them  dangerous  to  us,  or  a  decision  for  them  advantageous  to  us.  We 
are  under  no  stress  of  sympathy  or  magnanimity  in  their  favor  because 
of  oppression  or  outrage  for  which  we  feel  under  compunction  of  con- 
science as  the  allies  of  the  oppressors.  We  would  thus  be  enabled  to 
study  the  problem  unbiassed  by  fear,  or  hope,  or  pity. 

You  will  smile  at  the  particularity  with  which  which  I  insist  upon 
stripping  the  question  of  all  extraneous  and  incidental  issues,  until  you 
discover  that  when  this  is  done,  no  discussion  is  needed.  A  simple  state- 
ment carries  conviction  without  argument. 

You  rightly  wonder  if  all  this  difficulty  is  born  of  fear  of  what  the 
African  might  do,  or  hope  of  what  he  may  do,  or  pity  for  what  has 
boon  done  to  him,  or  sorrow  that  we  have  helped  do  it. 

Let  us  take  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  situation. 
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At  the  close  of  the  war,  impelled  as  mucli  by  fear  of  the  wliites  as 
sympathy  for  the  blacks,  we  granted  the  ballot  to  the  slaves.  When 
they  were  made  citizens  they  were  endowed  with  equality  liefore  the 
law  and  the  right  of  individual  preference  which  they  were  denied  in 
slavery.  To  conserve  these  rights  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  amer.ded.  The  conflict  between  the  races  at  once  began. 
Equality  before  the  law  w'as  interpreted  to  mean  the  aboliiion  of  the 
color-line.  There  were  no  whites  and  no  blacks,  both  were  citizens. 
Instantly  the  color-line  became  pronounced  and  indelible.  It  was  the 
chief  sejiaration  throughout  the  South.  It  ran  through  party — one  was 
white,  one  was  black.  It  ran  through  the  chm-ch — one  was  white,  one 
was  black.     It  ran  through  society— one  was  white,  one  was  black. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  began  its  work  in  the  South  as  a 
missionary  to  the  blacks.  Its  money  was  raised  and  expended  for 
blacks.  Its  efforts  were  exclusively  confined  to  the  one  race.  Its 
white  members  were  regarded  as  blacks.  Its  missionaries  were  treated 
as  blacks. 

The  problem  was  complicated  by  the  entrance  of  a  new  factor. 
Political  lines  had  separated  the  white  race  into  two  parties,  one  for  the 
Union,  the  other  against  it.  The  former  welcomed  our  church  and 
abating  none  of  their  prejudice  against  the  Afncan,  joined  us  in  such 
large  numbers  that  we  ceased  to  be  a  black  church. 

For  conv^enience  of  administration  the  pastors  of  white  churches  and 
the  pastors  of  black  chm'ches  were  associated  in  conference  relations. 
By  the  exercise  of  individual  right,  separation  by  preference  had  be- 
come an  unwritten  law  dividing  our  work  into  black  and  white.  In  re- 
sponse to  a  demand  based  upon  the  needs  of  the  work,  the  General 
Conference  recognized  the  separation  and  authorized  it.  It  did  not  en- 
act separation,  it  recognized  it  as  already  completed.  The  report  of  the 
committee  on  the  state  of  the  church  to  the  General  Conference  in  1876, 
recommended  the  division  of  the  Conferences  upon  the  color-line.  It 
said : 

"  To  divide  a  Conference  will  not  be  any  greater  evidence  of  the 
spirit  of  caste  than  already  prevails  in  nearly  every  church  and  district 
in  all  the  Southern  work.  There  is  not  a  single  church  of  white  mem- 
bers with  a  colored  preacher,  nor  a  single  district  of  churches  with  a 
colored  presiding  elder.  Nor  is  such  a  state  of  things  desired  by  any 
of  the  parties  concerned.  The  general  desire  of  churches  with  colored 
members,  and  of  districts  with  the  same,  is  to  have,  where  it  can  be, 
preachers  and  presidirg  elders  of  their  own  color.  IMost  of  the  districts 
are  by  preference  either  all  colored  or  all  white ;  and  what  makes  the 
preference  most  marked  and  distinctive  is  that  these  districts  are  often 
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entirely,  or  in  part  on  the  same  territory,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the 
separation  by  Conferences  by  preference  would  only  be  the  same 
natural  development  as  now  prevails  in  sini^le  churches  and  districts." 
It  was  recommended  and  adopted  that  "  Whenever  a  separation  shall 
be  requested  by  a  majority  of  the  white  members  and  also  a  majority  of 
the  colored  members  of  any  annual  Conference,  that  it  be  divided,  then 
it  is  the  opinion  of  the  General  Conference  that  such  division  should  be 
made,  and  in  that  case  the  Bishop  presiding  is  hereby  authorized  to  or- 
ganize the  new  Conference  or  Conferences." 

Here  was  a  simple  and  practical  solution  of  this  part  of  the  problem. 
A  majority  of  both  races  by  preference  separating  upon  the  color-line. 
The  minority  of  both  yielding  their  preference.  The  Conferences  were 
now  black  and  white  like  the  churches  and  districts.  The  schools  still 
remained  mixed. 

The  white  membership  of  over  200,000  representing  1,000,000  souls 
could  not  be  induced  to  attend  the  mixed  schools.  The  few  who  did 
attend  but  emphasizing  the  preference  of  the  many  who  refused  to  at- 
tend. Was  this  large  Methodist  population  and  membership  to  be  left 
destitute  of  schools  especially  for  them  1 

By  the  same  natural  process  that  divided  the  churches,  districts  and 
conferences  upon  the  color- line,  the  schools  began  to  be  known  as  white 
and  black,  although  nearly  all  were  the  latter.  It  seemed  to  many  that 
it  was  time  our  legislation  touching  the  Southern  work  should  be  con- 
sistent. That  white  churches  and  white  conferences  should  have  white 
schools,  as  black  churches  and  black  conferences  had  black  schools. 

The  report  of  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Committee  to  the  (General  Confer- 
ence of  1884  said: 

"  Th(!  (juestion  of  separate  or  mixed  schools  (meaning  white  and 
black  schools,  for  the  mixed  were  black,  and  the  only  need  of  separate 
schools  was  to  provide  for  the  whites,)  we  consider  one  of  expediency 
which  is  is  be  left  to  the  choice  and  administration  of  those  on  the 
ground  and  more  immediately  concerned,  provided  there  shall  be  no  in- 
terference with  the  rights  set  forth  in  this  preamble  and  resolutions." 

The  rights  conserved  were,  "  the  best  facility  for  intellectual  and 
spiritual  culture,"  ''eligibility  to  every  position  of  honor  and  trust," 
"  the  exercise  of  a  free  and  unconstrained  choice  in  all  social  relations 
as  a  principle,  at  once  American,  Methodistic,  and  scriptural."  It  will 
be  seen  that  this  preamble  justified  the  choice  of  a  separate  church,  or 
school  as  an  inviolable  right.  In  order  to  make  it  perfectly  plain  and 
clear  to  all,  that  a  new  departure  had  been  taken,  preachers  were  in- 
structed, in  soliciting  funds,  to  announce  that  all  moneys  received 
were  to  be  expended  for  both  races. 
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.So  far  legislation  had  been  natural  and  consistent.  Separation  by 
preference  batl  solved  tbe  problem  of  mixed  clmrclies  and  conferences  ; 
now  distinct  autlioiity  was  given  to  consistently  apply  tbe  same  prin- 
ci})le  to  schools. 

Upon  the  day  prior  to  the  adjournment  of  the  General  Conference, 
when  the  pressure  of  business  was  greatest,  a  resolution  was  presented 
by  another  committee,  which  had  adopted  it  b}'  a  vote  of  twenty-six  to 
twenty-five.  The  resolution  declared  "  the  policy  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  to  be  that  no  .  .  .  student  shall  be  excluded 
from  instruction  in  any  and  every  school  under  the  super\'ision  of  the 
Church,  because  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude." 
After  two  speeches,  discussion  was  ended  by  the  call  for  the  previous 
question,  and  the  resolution  was  adopted.  It  is  asserted  that  there  is 
no  conflict  between  the  two  reports.  Whether  there  is  or  not,  the 
former  certainly  authorized  the  establishment  of  separate  schools. 

If  the  separation  into  white  and  black  schools  was  recognized  as  ^ 
question  of  expediency,  to  be  left  to  the  choice  and  administration  of 
those  on  the  ground,  and  more  immediately  concerned,  exclusion  of 
either  race  from  a  school  for  the  other  was  not  only  clearly  intended 
but  distinctly  authorized.  How  could  a  school  be  separate  and  mixed, 
at  the  same  time?  How  could  a  school  be  maintained  as  a  black  school 
without  excluding  the  whites? 

At  Chattanooga,  a  school  was  established  exclusively  for  whites ; 
official  notice  was  given,  subscriptions  were  solicited  and  received, 
students  were  enrolled,  the  school  was  organized  as  a  white  school.  A 
colored  man  who  jauntily  said  he  '^  preferred  a  mixed  school "  souglit 
admission  and  was  refused.  At  once  there  was  a  hue  and  cry  raised 
throughout  the  church  against  this  wicked  complicity  with  caste.  The 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society  repudiated  the  ex- 
clusion and  announced  that  no  school  of  the  society  should  be  a  separ- 
ate school. 

This  temporary  flurry  will  subside.  Consistency  will  compel  the 
exclusion  of  the  blacks,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  university  as  a 
separate  school,  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  good  faith  and  the 
needs  of  the  church.  The  General  Conference  will  be  compelled  to 
shape  its  legislation  in  harmony  with  that  of  the  past,  or  wipe  out  all 
concession  to  race  preference.  All  schools,  churches,  districts  and  con- 
ferences will  be  mixed.  When  this  is  done,  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  South  will  be  a  black  church  again.  It  will  have  sur- 
rendered to  black  caste.  Will  it  change  the  character  of  the  evil  to 
change  its  color? 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  can  safely  be  trusted  to  rise  above 
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a  narrow  and  petty  policy  in  the  administration  of  a  great  benevolence. 
We  are  not  called  of  God  to  be  an  Evangel  to  one  race  in  any 
land,  but  to  all  races  in  all  lands.  The  society  in  whose  interest  I 
speak  is  the  almoner  of  our  church  to  the  peoples  who  were  paup- 
erized, degraded  and  bound  in  ignorance  by  slavery  ;  200,000  white 
members,  and  200,000  black  members  representing  1,000,000  souls 
each,  reach  out  their  hands  for  help.  The  statesmanship  of  the  church 
knows  no  race  line,  is  bound  by  no  race  prejudice.  It  recognizes  race 
preference  as  an  inviolable  right,  and  will  provide  churches  and 
pastors,  schools  and  teachers  for  all  races,  with  equal  justice  and 
liberality.  It  dare  not  discriminate  against  one  race  through  sympathy 
f.)r  another. 

The  Freedmen's  Aid  Society  is  greater  than  its  name.  It  appeals  to 
the  noble  charity  and  generous  benevolence  of  our  great  church  to 
educate  and  evatigelize  all  peoples  in  the  South,  regardless  of  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition. 

What  a  record  it  boasts.  Over  $1,500,000  have  been  poured  into  its 
treasury  by  the  church.  As  the  fruit  of  this  generous  giving,  behold  the 
millions  of  dollars  in  church  property,  the  noble  schools  of  learning,  the 
army  of  teachers  and  the  host  of  eager  students;  back  of  it  all,  over 
400,000  Methodists  and  a  population  of  over  2,000,000. 

It  is  a  record  of  the  mighty  achievement  of  the  sanctified  union  of 
brains  and  gold.  Those  whom  the  church  has  chosen  to  direct  this  wide- 
reaching  benevolence  have  wisely  improved  or  created  the  opportunities 
out  of  which  has  arisen  this  majestic  result. 

Vast  as  have  been  the  gifts,  and  marvelous  as  have  been  the  results, 
both  are  dwarfed  by  present  needs  and  future  possibilities.  ]\Iultiply 
past  gifts  by  ten,  and  continue  with  an  ever  increasing  hand,  and  we 
will  still  be  unable  to  keep  pace  with  Divine  Providence,  which  is 
opening  new  and  wider  fields. 

This  great  benevolence  has  not  thriven  l)ecause  of  the  beneficence  of 
the  wealthy  few.  Its  treasuries  have  received  the  gifts,  hard-earned  by 
honest  toil  and  hoarded  from  daily  need.  Many  a  chapel  or  school 
building  stands  in  God's  sight  as  a  memorial  of  those  who  gave  all  for 
God  and  in  self-robbery  found  unfailing  riches. 

He  whose  infant  feet  found  ever  waiting  the  shadow  of  the  cross  ;  who 
heard  amidst  the  plaudits  of  the  enchanted  crowd,  or  the  tender  en- 
treaties of  loved  friends,  the  distant  whisper  of  betrayal  and  the  coarse 
taunts  and  jeers  of  rejection  ;  and  ever  saw  Calvary's  cross  as  an  over- 
hanging blackness,  can  justly  claim  of  those  wh.)  follow  liiin  this  test  of 
disclpleship. 

The  world  stands  with  uncovered  head  by  those  who  give  up  life  for 
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duty.  The  noble  soul  who  dies  for  Christ,  in  the  flight  to  the  skies 
hears  eulogies  uttered  and  witnesses  honors  bestowed  upon  the  sense- 
less clay.  In  our  moments  of  exultant  trust  and  faith  and  love,  we 
pledge  ourselves  for  Him  to  die.  He  asks  a  greater  gift.  He  meas- 
ures us  by  Di\-ine  test.     Not  to  die,  but  to  live  and  give  for  Him. 


4. 

AMERICAN.  METHODISTIC,  SCRIPTURAL. 

The  foregoing  statements  of  facts  and  principles  will  receive  unspar- 
ing censure.  They  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  common  sense  and 
personal  experience  of  the  great  mass  of  our  people  ;  but  they  are  in 
antagonism  to  a  powerful  sentiment  based  upon  memory  and  hope. 
Three  forms  of  criticism  of  the  position  assumed  are  foreseen. 

1.  It  is  un-American,  because  it  recognizes  the  principle  of  class  or 
race  distinction. 

2.  It  is  un-Methodistio,  because  it  discriminates  against  the  poor  and 
oppressed. 

3.  It  is  un-Scriptural,  because  it  is  a  defence  of  race-preference,  while 
''  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  the 
face  of  the  earth." 

But  upon  higher  grounds  objection  will  be  made  by  some  antique  con- 
servative, who  has  outlived  the  rashness  and  impulsiveness  of  radical 
youth,  and  has  retired  to  the  ]>rivacy  of  a  professional  chair  in  a  school 
for  the  training  of  young  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

With  the  fairness  and  calmness  of  sober,  mature  judgment  and  the 
sweetness  and  kindliness  of  a  nature  wholly  sanctified,  the  author  will  be 
rebuked  as  ''hysterical,"  ''a  Northern  poltroon,"  '' a  moral  coward/' 
and  guilty  of  "  contemptible  conduct."*  To  prevent  any  waste  of  time 
in  reply  to  the  above  lines  of  criticism,  let  us  examine  the  position 
briefly  in  the  b'ght  of  Methodist  theory  and  Scriptural  truths. 

The  report  of  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Committee  to  the  General  Confer- 
ence of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  18S4,  declared  that : 

"  Equal  rights  in  the  exercise  of  a  free  and  unconstrained  choice  in 
all  social  relations  is  a  principle  at  once  American,  Methodistic  and 
Scriptural." 

Unconstrained  choice  in  social  relatione  necessitates  exclusion  of  the 
unpreferred.  The  riglit  of  "  separation  by  preference,"  although  it  be 
upon    the    color-line  of  skin,   or  hair,   or  eyes,   is  clearly  asserted  to  be 

*Prof.  G.  M.  Steele— N.  Y.  Chris.  Adv.  Mar.  24,  1887. 
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American,  Metliodistic  and  Scriptural.  If  tliis  principle  is  Metliodistic 
and  Scriptural,  we  assume  it  is  American.  AVhat  is  Methodist  theory? 
Separation  by  preference  unconstrained  is  an  inviolable  right.  As  an 
exercise  of  that  right,  ]\Iethodists  are  everywhere  enjoined  to  separate 
themselves  from  those  not  of  their  communion,  by  identifying;  them- 
selves with  Methodist  churches.  Methodist  parents  are  exhorted  to  give 
the  preference  to  Methodist  schools  for  their  children;  Methodists  are 
urg'ed  to  subscribe  for  Methodist  papers  and  patronize  Methodist  publishers 
and  authors.  Are  the  unjueferred  wronged  by  the  denominational  prefer- 
ence ?  Clear!  \-  they  are  not.  That  this  preference  is  not  an  accident  is 
evident  from  the  admonition  of  the  Discipline. 

"  To  do  g'ood,  especially  to  them  that  are  of  the  household  of  faith 
or  groaning  so  to  be,  employing  them  preferably  to  otlicrs,  buying  of 
one  another,  helping  each  other  in  business,  and  so  much  the  more  be- 
cause the  world  will  love  its  own  and  them  onJy^ 

If  we  need  any  commentary  upon  this  rule  of  the  discipline,  we  can 
find  one  plain,  explicit,  and  forceful,  in  Wesley's  sermons  on  "Friend- 
ship with  the  World,"  and  "On  Leaving  the  World,"  vol.  2,  pages  192 
-212.  Three  paragTaphs  'will  suffice  to  reveal  the  line  of  separation 
Wesley  insisted  upon  drawing  between  Methodist  Christians  and  the 
World. 

"  What  is  it  then  that  the  apostle  forbids  ?  First,  the  conversing 
with  ungodly  men  when  there  is  no  necessity,  no  providential  call,  no 
business  that  requires  it;  second,  conversing  with  tliem  more  frequently 
than  business  necessarily  requires ;  third,  the  spending  of  more  time  in 
their  company  than  is  necessary  to  finish  our  business;  above  all,  fourth, 
the  choosing  of  ungodly  persons,  however  ingenious  or  agreeal)]e,  to  be 
our  ordinary  companions,  or  to  be  our  familiar  friends.  If  any  instance 
of  this  kind  will  admit  of  less  excuse  tlian  others  it  is  that  which  the 
apostle  expressly  i'or))ids  elsewhere — the  being  unequally  yoked  with  an 
unbeliever  in  marriage,  with  any  person  that  has  not  the  love  of  God  in 
their  heart,  or  at  least  the  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes." 

In  order  not  to  be  misunderstood,  he  says  further : 

"  I  have  supposed  that  the  persons  with  whom  you  converse  are  such 
as  we  use  to  call  good  sort  of  people  ;  such  as  are  styled  in  the  cant  term  of 
the  day  men  of  worthy  characters.  I  have  supposed  them  to  be  free 
from  cursing,  swearing,  profaneness,  from  Sal)bath-l)reaking  and  drunk- 
enness, from  lewdness  either  in  word  or  action,  from  dishonesty,  lying, 
and  slandering," 

lie  does  not  hesitate  to  apply  this  principle  even  to  the  severance  of 
close  family  relations. 

" '  But  must  I  not  be  intimate  with  my  relations,  and  that  whether 
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they  fear  God  or  not  ?  Has  not  his  Providence  recommended  them  to 
me!' 

"  Undoubtedly  it  has  ;  but  there  are  relations  nearer  or  more  distant. 
The  ncai'est  relations  are  husbands  and  wives.  As  these  have  taken 
each  other  for  better,  for  worse,  they  must  make  the  best  of  each  other. 
Parents  are  almost  as  nearly  connected  with  their  children. 
You  cannot  part  with  them  while  they  are  young;  it  lieing  your  duty 
to  train  them  up  with  all  care  in  the  way  wherein  they  should  go.  How 
frequently  you  should  converse  with  them  when  they  are  grown  up  is  to 
be  determined  by  Christian  prudence.  This  also  will  determine  how  long 
it  is  expedient  for  children,  if  it  be  at  their  own  choice,  to  remain  with 
their  parents.  In  general,  if  they  do  not  fear  God,  you  should  leave 
them  as  soon  as  is  convenient.  But  wherever  you  are,  take  care  (if  it  be 
iu  your  power)  that  they  do  not  want  the  necessaries  or  conveniences  of 
life.  As  for  all  the  other  relations,  even  brothers  and  sisters,  if  they 
are  of  the  world,  you  are  under  no  obligation  to  be  intimate  with  them ; 
you  may  be  civil  and  friendly  at  a  distance." 

I  have  quoted  thus  fully  to  avoid  the  charge  of  misstating  the  prin- 
ciple involved.  The  founder  of  our  church  clearly  proclaims  a  caste 
of  creed  which  fairly  eclipses  in  the  exclusion  of  the  unpreferred  any 
caste  of  color.  These  quotations  are  made  simply  to  show  that  at  the 
foundation  of  the  church,  the  right  of  selecting  the  preferred  and  ex- 
cluding the  unpreferred  was  not  only  unchallenged  but  commended  and 
enjoined  even  to  the  severance  of  close  family  relations.  It  was  not 
urged  as  a  right,  but  as  a  duty  in  harmony  with  scriptural  command. 

If  I  have  the  right  to  draw  a  caste  line  in  accordance  with  creed, 
though  it  be  to  exclude  from  intimacy  my  own  brother  and  sister,  who 
are  honest,  and  virtuous,  but  worldly,  it  is  needless  to  argue  for  a  right, 
less  restrictive  and  exclusive.  You  may  denounce  this  separation  by 
preference  upon  creed-lines,  as  uncharitable  and  wicked  bigotrj'.  Wesley 
would  reply  :  "  I  have  a  right  to  select  my  associations  ;  I  prefer  those 
of  my  own  faith."  You  may  denounce  as  childish  folly  separation  by 
preference  upon  race-lines.  The  only  reply  need  be  :  "I  have  a  right 
to  select  my  associations ;  I  prefer  those  of  my  own  race." 

What  is  the  voice  of  Scripture  concerning  this  position  which  is  seen 
to  be  in  harmony  with  Methodist  theory  ?  Separation  by  preference 
upon  race-lines  is  no  new  thing.  It  is  not  forbidden ;  in  numerous 
instances  it  is  clearly  and  emphatically  commanded.  The  penalty  for 
violation  of  the  command  was  sudden,  sure,  and  harshly  severe. 

Are  race-lines  an  accident  or  of  divine  order?  We  are  told  that 
"  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,"  Acts  xvii,  26,  but  we  are  also  told,  "  The  Lord  said, 
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behold,  the  people  is  one,  and  they  have  all  one  language  •  •  •  Go  to, 
let  us  go  down  and  there  confound  their  language  that  they  may  not 
understand  one  another's  speech.  So  the  Lord  scattered  them  abroad 
from  thence  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth."  Gen.  xi,  6-8.  Dispersion 
into  divers  races  was  as  much  a*divine  order  as  creation  of  one  blood. 

Were  all  races  regarded  alike,  or  was  a  preference  expressed  for  any? 

"And  he  said,  Cursed  be  Canaan,  a  servant  of  servants  shall  he  be 
unto  his  brethren.  And  he  said,  blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Shem  ;  and 
Canaan  shall  be  his  servant.  God  shall  enlarge  Japhet  and  he  shall 
dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem,  and  Canaan  shall  be  his  servant."  Gen.  ix, 
25-27.  A  large  number  of  passages  explicitly  declare  that  one  family 
from  the  preferred  race  was  ''chosen"  to  become  the  father  of  a  nation 
which  was  to  hold  relations  of  special  intimacy  with  God.  This  nation 
was  to  be  kept  separate  from  all  other  nations  by  the  most  rigid  laws  of 
exclusion  and  excision  ever  enacted.  From  the  origin  of  the  Jewish  )-ace 
until  the  present  hour,  their  separation  to  be  a  peculiar  people  is  the  mira- 
cle of  history.  The  caste  line  that  separated  them  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  they  believe  still  exists  by  divine  order.  Will  any  one  deny  the 
right  of  the  Jew  to  bound  intimacy  or  association  by  race-line  ? 

Do  the  Scriptures  condemn  class-distinction  and  the  social  laws  which 
give  one  person  preference  above  another  because  of  rank,  office,  or  con- 
dition of  life?  Nowhere.  King  and  subject,  master  and  sei-vant,  hus- 
band and  wife,  are  declared  to  possess  individual  rights  and  duties  in  no 
wise  conflicting  and  all  to  be  jealously  regarded  and  protected  as  essen- 
tial to  the  existence  of  human  society.  Children  were  exhorted  to  filial 
affection  and  obedience ;  parents  to  discretion  and  the  exercise  of  proper 
authority ;  liusbands  and  wives  were  exhorted  to  mutual  regard,  courtesy 
and  tenderness ;  and  yet,  wifely  subordination  to  the  husband  as  the 
head  of  the  family  is  emphatically  commanded.  Masters  were  exhorted 
to  be  just  and  merciful;  servants  to  be  faithful  and  industrious;  rulers 
were  exhorted  to  be  impartial  and  honorable ;  subjects  to  be  reverent 
and  submissive. 

Social  customs  were  not  to  be  set  aside.  Although  Paul  said  to  the 
Galatians,  "  There  is  neither  bond  nor  free,"  he  sent  Onesimus,  an  es- 
caped slave,  back  to  his  master  Philemon.  Although  he  gives  him  a 
certificate  of  Christian  character,  he  returns  him  as  the  recognized  prop- 
erty of  his  Christian  master.  Although  Paul  said,  ''  There  is  neither 
male  nor  female,"  yet  he,  of  all  the  aj)Ostles,  most  explicitly  defines  and 
earnestly  commends  condition  based  upon  sex,  and  exhorts  to  the  observ- 
ance of  the  customs  which  were  based  upon  female  inferiority  and  sub- 
ordination. 

Recognition  of  rank  in  society  and  the  modest  observance  of  propriety 
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in  bestowing  and  receiving  place  and  position  is  very  delicately  and  yet 
clearly  and  forcibly  approved  in  the  words  of  Jesus  to  His  disciples 
about  the  seats  at  a  wedding,  Luke  xiv,  7-11. 

The  early  church  interpreting  literally  tlie  seeming  alxdltion  of  rank 
and  distinction  by  the  exhortations  to  fraternity,  equality,  and  humility, 
established  a  commune.  Master  and  servant,  rich  and  poor,  male  and 
female,  were  one  in  the  Lord.  One  attempt  to  test  the  theory  was 
enough.  It  was  not  repeated.  It  was  seen  to  be  an  impossible  scheme 
to  supplant  the  laws  and  customs  of  social  life,  to  override  or  obliterate 
the  distinctions  and  preferences  of  human  society.  Christianity  was  seen 
to  be  an  evolution,  not  a  revolution.  The  interpretation  of  Scripture 
which  suggested  the  commune  was  seen  to  be  fanciful  and  forced. 
Principles  of  holy  living,  brotherly  love,  courteous  observance  of  custom 
not  sinful,  cheerful  obedience  to  law  not  unrighteous,  were  to  uplift  the 
race  into  a  higher  and  better  life. 

Nowhere  can  there  be  found  scriptural  authority  for  the  abrogation  of 
law,  custom,  or  distinction,  based  upon  preference  and  right  which  secures 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  each  individual.  Everywhere  may  be  found 
argument  for  and  exhortations  to  the  observance  of  all  proper  social, 
civil,  and  religious  distinctions.  At  the  same  time,  the  individual  is 
protected  in  the  exercise  of  his  rights  and  the  enjoyment  of  his  privileges 
in  every  condition  of  life  in  accordance  with  enlightened  judgment,  and 
based  upon  unconstrained  preference.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  Scriptural 
command  and  Methodist  practice  are  in  perfect  harmony.  Both  may  be 
quoted  as  authority  for  the  position  here  set  forth.  Eacli  individual  is 
entitled  in  all  social  relations  to  exercise  unconstrained  choice  and  ex- 
clude from  association  the  un-preferred. 
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